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Editorial Note 


The EFA 2000 Assessment process in India was set in motion around the middle of 1999. The basic 
framework for the review process was given by the UNESCO. The framework consisted of eighteen 
indicators ranging from literacy rate and enrollment figures to allocation of finances to primary education. 
Information on these indicators was to form the overall framework for assessing the progress made. In 
India, a National Assessment Group was set up at the MHRD to coordinate the effort. The Group felt 
during its deliberations that mere statistical indicators will not capture the whole gamut of efforts that have 
gone on during the decade. It was decided that while data on the quantitative indicators will be compiled, 
effort will be made to carry out a qualitative review of the situation in a more comprehensive and objective 
manner with the help of independent reviewers. 


In delineating the broad contours for the review process, developments in basic education during the EFA 
decade was kept as the main focus. However, it was felt that in the Indian context, a natural time period 
for any such review was the launching of the National Policy on Education in 1986. It is not difficult to 
find the rationale for this decision. In India’s not so smooth journey towards the goal of UEE, National 
Policy on Education - 1986 stands out as a significant landmark. The NPE had been formulated after 
conducting a prolonged nationwide debate on the problems and issues confronting the education system 
in the country. Further, along with the formulation of the policy a “Programme of Action” was adopted 
which clearly outlined the strategies and processes to be pursued for achieving UEE. This was followed 
by a framework of partnership between the Central and State Governments on a massive scale through a 
number of Centrally Sponsored Schemes. With this in the backdrop, any review of EFA will virtually be a 
reflection on the implementation of recommendations made by the NPE. Thus, for the present qualitative 
review, though the 1990's remain the focus, developments in the post-NPE period form the larger canvass. 


As is well known, 1990's saw the opening of the primary education scene to external assistance on a 
fairly large scale. Possibly as part of the commitments made by the international donor community at the 
Jomtien Conference, the country saw the emergence of a large multi-State programme for EFA under the 
banner of District Primary Education Programme. Alongside this, Rajasthan initiated a fairly large 
programme of EFA under the name of Lok Jumbish. In the changed scenario, primary education in India 
truly became a subject of international scrutiny. The EFA projects have been in operation, gradually 
expanding to cover half the country, for six to eight years. These EFA initiatives coupled with various 
centrally sponsored schemes have undoubtedly made 1990's the most intensive period of primary education 
development in India. Meanwhile, the literacy scene also got galvanized with mass literacy campaigns 
stretching across the length and breadth of the country through the National Literacy Mission. Therefore, 
any EFA assessment exercise carried out at the present juncture will throw light on the performance of 
these initiatives. 


Another development in the last decade that forms a part of the backdrop for the review is the Supreme 
Court judgment which, interpreting the constitutional provisions, declared basic education as a fundamental 


right of every citizen requiring the State to make necessary provisions as a basic obligation. Currently, a 
bill to amend the Constitution is under the consideration of the Parliament to incorporate education upto 
fourteen years as a fundamental right of every citizen. Simultaneously, at the international level, basic 
education got a prime place in the development discourse as a component of the Human Development 
Index brought out by UNDP. These national and international developments have transformed the status 
of UEE from merely being a public sector activity of the State to that of a legal obligation, societal 
responsibility and moral commitment. To what extent have these been operationalised will be reflected in 
the review of the situation. 


Having drawn the broad framework for the review exercise, the National Assessment Group identified a 
number of themes covering a range of topics from literacy to financing of elementary education. A meeting 
of authors was held to discuss the process of preparing the review and to get a common perspective on 
the purpose and expected outcome of the exercise. The reviews are based essentially on secondary sources, 
which document the developments in recent years. Each paper attempts to situate the review in the larger 
education scene in the country and draw broad directions for the future. However, the structure of each 
Paper was decided by the author keeping in view the theme being dealt with. 


Initial drafts of the papers were shared by the authors in two Workshops attended by several Central and 
State Government officials, educationists and representatives of international agencies. The papers were 
revised based on the feedback received during the Seminars. Individual discussions were also held with 
several of the authors while editing the papers. Some Papers were rewritten. Several papers came at the 
last minute with very little time to edit or revise. Therefore, one can say that the Papers as shared in this 
series are at different stages of finality. Some authors have already indicated their desire to revise the paper. 


Forum being held at Dakar, Senegal from 26-28, April 2000. Thus, these twentyone thematic review Papers 
and four state specific case studies, listed below, form part of the country portfolio on EFA 2000 Assessment 
along with the national report on the current status of EFA in India 


Thematic Reviews 


and Literacy, (2) Literacy Campaigns and Social Mobilization, and (3) Changing Concepts and Shifting 
Goals: Post-literacy and Continuing Education in India. Together, the papers give a retrospective 


Early Childhood Care and Education: Increasing empirical evidence points to the value of providing 
preschool experience to children not only for improving their readiness for schooling but also as part of 
meeting the basic needs of children. The NPE called for taking an integrated view of early childhood care 
and education. The paper on Early Childhood Care and Education examines the situation comprehensively 
dealing with school based pre-primary education programmes as well as the more wide spread ICDS 
programme. 


Reaching the Marginalised: Data clearly point out that several groups of children continue to remain on 
the margin raising serious questions of equity in educational development. Many groups in India fall into 
this category, which include the urban poor, child workers, children of ethnic minorities, and children with 
special needs. Four papers deal with this issue: (1) Children, Work and Education: Rethinking on Out-of- 
School Children, (2) Education of the Urban Disadvantaged, (3) Education among Tribals, and (4) Education 
of Children with Special Needs. The four papers though on diverse themes, assess the reach of the current 
programmes of EFA in meeting the educational needs of the marginalised groups. 


Teacher and Teacher Education: As the Education Commission 1964-66 pointed out, the destiny of the 
country is being shaped in the classrooms. And, it is the teachers who hold the key position in determining 
the course of transaction that takes place in schools and classrooms. Thus, an analysis of the status of 
teachers and their professional preparation needs a close analysis in the context of EFA. Two papers on 
the subject are presented: (1) Primary Teacher Training in the EFA Decade, and (2) Status of Elementary 
Teachers in India. The first paper takes stock of the programmes of teacher training in terms of institutional 
arrangements available as well as innovative efforts initiated in recent years. The second paper adopts a 
broad perspective on the subject and deals with different categories of teachers involved in basic education 
programmes. 


Teaching-Learning Material: Curriculum and textbook preparation has come to be generally perceived as 
a centralized activity carried out, directly or indirectly, under the control and supervision of State 
Government bodies. One could see significant changes in this regard during the 1990s. The first steps in 
decentralizing material production to make it more locally relevant were taken by the National Literacy 
Mission. The EFA projects also gave tremendous impetus to the process of producing child friendly 
textbooks. New framework of collaboration between Government institutions and NGOs also seem to have 
emerged. But the area is still rid with many critical issues. These are dealt with in the paper: Texts in 
Context: An EFA 2000 Review - Development of Curricula, Textbooks, and Teaching Learning Materials. 


Media in EFA: The 1990s, particularly through the mass literacy campaigns, demonstrated the potential 
of traditional media and methods in the field of education. Use of electronic media in building a positive 
environment in favour of EFA efforts also got a big boost during the period. What has been the overall 
role of media in relation to EFA? How can the profile of media in EFA efforts be enhanced? These and 
other related questions have been systematically addressed in the review paper on Role of Media in 
Education For All. 


Quality of Schooling: The NPE redefined UEE to include not only provision of universal access and universal 
participation but also achievement of acceptable standards of learning. This brought to centre stage issues 
related to quality. Two papers address this issue: (1) Learning Conditions for Primary Education: A Review 
and (2) Learner Achievement in Primary Schools. 


Management Strategies for EFA: The NPE advocated for adopting a participatory approach for educational 
management and considered the goal of EFA unachievable without the active involvement of the civil 
society. Building partnership between Government and Non-Government agencies has been repeatedly 
endorsed by policy makers. But what space do they really occupy in the overall EFA effort? Similarly, role 


of private efforts in Provision of education has come for serious consideration in recent years. The new 
Panchayati Raj initiatives take management issues into the larger context of political administration. These 
are the themes and issues addressed in a set of four papers: (1) Role and Contribution of NGOs to Basic 


State Specific Case Studies 


It is fully recognized that sustainable change and development in basic education is highly conditioned by 
State specific contexts, Mere funds and schemes from the Centre will not guarantee the achievement of 


and prospects of achieving EFA in every State independently. But, that would have been too ambitious. 
In depth analysis of the situation was carried out in four selected States, namely, Himachal Pradesh, 


the background of pioneering work done by religious organizations. Tamil Nadu case study, Progress 
Towards Education for All: The Case of Tamil Nadu, presents a success story of a different kind. The overt 


The task was carried out with financial assistance from UNESCO and UNDP Support has also been 
forthcoming from other agencies such as UNICEF UNFPA and the World Bank in carrying out several 
Supportive activities involved in the exercise. Without this generous Support it would not have been possible 


The EFA 2000 Assessment process began nearly a year ago. The project including the preparation of the 
national EFA Report was implemented by NIEPA. Unquestioned support from the Director of NIEPA and 


The review papers may not be euphoric about the status of EFA in the country. Yet, all of them are emphatic 
that the 1990s have broken new grounds in almost every area of basic education whether the reference is 
to adult literacy, decentralized planning, improved access, Preparation of teaching-learning material or 
reaching the marginalised. Progress during the last decade demonstrates that though difficult, the EFA 
goals are not unachievable. It is hoped that the objective documentation resulting from the exercise will 
help steer the EFA activities in the year 2000 and onwards with increased pace and intensity. 


New Delhi R. Govinda 
April 2000 National Institute of Educational 
Planning and Administration 
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Introduction 


SECTION | 


“To say that India does not have the 
money for education [and health care] is 
absolute, utter unmitigated nonsense.” 


Amartya Sen (1999). 
Importance of Elementary Education 


Long before the formulation of the UNESCO 
resolutions and the emergence of interest by 
international agencies like the World Bank, 
UNICEF, UNDP etc., the Government of India had 


recognised the importance of elementary. 


education, and had made a resolve in the 
Constitution of India as long ago as in 1950: 


The State shall endeavour to provide 
within a period of 10 years from the 
commencement of the Constitution for free 
and compulsory education for all children 
until they complete the age of 14 years 
(Article 45). 


By resolving to provide elementary education ‘free’ 
to all, the Government of India has also implicitly 
recognised the ‘public good’ and ‘merit good’ 
nature of elementary education. Elementary 
education is, in fact, recognised by many as a ‘pure 
public good’, as the benefits from elementary 
education are immense; they are not confined to 
the individuals who go to the school; and the rest 
of the society also benefit considerably. In fact, the 
neighbourhood or externality benefits of 
elementary education are believed to outweigh the 
direct private benefits. Besides, it is a ‘merit good,’ 
as the state knows better than the individuals about 


the benefits of education. Hence it is necessary 
that elementary education is fully financed by the 
government. The Constitutional Directive received 
further boost with the human investment 
revolution in economic thought (Schultz, 1961) 
and the increasing research evidence that 
established that the contribution of education to 
development — in all socioeconomic development 
spheres — is very significant (e.g., Psacharopoulos 
and Woodhall, 1985; Tilak, 1989, 1994). The 
economic returns to primary education are 
estimated to be not only positive and high, but also 
that they are higher than alternative rates of return. 
The returns to primary education are higher than 
returns to secondary and higher education on the 
other. The returns to primary education of weaker 
sections (e.g., backward castes and girls) are also 
found to be sizeable, and in fact, higher than 
returns to their respective counterparts (viz., non- 
backward castes and boys), and returns to upper 
primary level of education are higher in rural than 
in urban areas (Tilak, 1987). 


The contribution of education is not restricted to 
economic returns only. Its significant effect on 
reduction in poverty and improvement in income 
distribution, improvement in health and nutritional 
status of the population, its negative relationship 
with fertility and population growth, and positive 
association with adoption of family planning 
methods, and its positive relationship with general 
social, political and economic development, and 
overall quality of life are well recognised. All this 
contributed to the rapid growth of education in 
India, though it is still not adequate. 


Financing Elementary Education in India 


The National Policy on Education 1968 and the 
National Policy on Education 1986 have laid 
special emphasis on the fulfillment of the 
Constitutional Directive of universalisation of 
elementary education. Five Year Plans repeatedly 
promised to take the nation towards achieving this 
goal. Elementary education was also included in 
the ‘National Programme of Minimum Needs’ in 
the Five Year Plans, and this inclusion has 
significant implications for allocation of resources. 
This was expected to ensure favourable treatment 
in the allocation of resources, and to protect it from 
reallocation of approved outlays away from 
elementary education. Education is also made an 
important component of the ‘national human 
development initiative’ in the union budget 1999- 
2000 (see Tilak, 1999). 


Thus, much before the Jomtien Conference (1990) 
and the adoption of the World Declaration on 
Education for All in the same conference, the 
Government of India had repeated its resolve to 
universalise elementary education in the country 
as early as possible, and also to increase the public 
funding of education to at least six per cent of 
national income, so that education, elementary 
education in particular, does not suffer from 
paucity of financial resources, 


But even after five decades of development 
planning, and four decades after the deadline 
stipulated by the Constitution, and despite several 
strategies adopted, programmes and schemes 
launched, this goal is still elusive. It is strongly felt 
that elementary education suffered in India, due 
to, apart from several factors, insufficient allocation 


' A billion equals one thousand million. 


of financial resources. At the same time, it be 
noted that while finances are an important 
constraint, they are however not the only 
constraint, but one among many. Financial 
resources provide a necessary, but not a sufficient 
condition in achieving universal elementary 
education 


So when national and global reassessments of 
EFA goals are being made, it would be useful 
to assess various dimensions relating to 
Education for All in India. This paper is an 
attempt to examine one, only one particular 
aspect, viz., the pattern of financing of 
elementary education in India, more specifically 
focusing on the 1990s, i.e., after the Jomtien 
Conference. It attempts at an examination ofa 
few select dimensions relating to financing of 
education, that too very briefly. 


Trends in Expenditure on Education 
in India 


The educational explosion that has taken place in 
India during the post-independence period in 
terms of number of students, schools and colleges, 
and teachers, is also reflected in the growth of 
expenditure on education (at least in current 
prices). In absolute terms, the increase in 
expenditure on education at national level is very 
impressive: the educational expenditure increased 
from Rs.1.1 billion in 1950-51 to Rs.412 billion! 
in 1997-98 (budget estimates), the latest year for 
which such data are available. The increase is by 
a staggering 360 times. But this impressive growth 
is belittled by (a) rapid growth in population, (b) 
phenomenal increase in student numbers, and 
above all, (c) escalation in prices (Figure 1.1). 
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Figure 1.1 ] 
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Table 1.1: Public Expenditure on Education in India 
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While the total expenditure increased by 360 times, 
in per capita terms the increase during 1950-51 to 
1997-98 has been by about 130 times. In contrast, 
the expenditure per pupil increased only by 62 
times during the same period, from Rs.35.60 to 
Rs.2224. These figures are at current prices and 
the impressive picture remains no more impressive, 
if they are converted into constant prices.? After 
adjusting these figures with the help national 
income deflators, it can be noted that the real rates 
of growth® in total, per capita and per pupil 
expenditure on education are very small, as given 
in Table 1.1. For instance, as compared to a rate 
of growth of 13.5 per cent in current prices, the 
total expenditure on education increased at a rate 
of growth of 5.8 per cent only in real prices during 
the five decades (1950-51 to 1997-98). The real 
rate of growth in per capita expenditure on 
education was about one-third of the 
corresponding rate relating to current prices; and 
in per pupil terms the real growth was less than 
one-fourth of the growth in current prices. 


The decadal trends are indeed important to note. 
Looking at the real rates of growth, one notices 
that the 1950s was a period of rapid growth in total 
expenditure on education; and the 1960s was also 
a very favourable period for education, as in many 
developing and developed countries of the world. 
The global disenchantment with education, partly 
attributable to growing educated unemployment 


? Asan aside, it may be noted that very few significant attempts are 
made at analyzing the growth of expenditure on education in real 
Prices in India. As a result, often misleading conclusions are 
reached on the trends in expenditure on education. 

3 The rate of growth is estimated by fitting the semi-log equation. 


on the empirical scene, and the emergence of 
screening and credentialism theses on the role of 
education on the theoretical front caused a great 
setback for the growth of expenditure on education 
during the 1970s in the third world. India has had 
also a similar experience. The 1980s marked the 
revival of faith in education. ‘Human resource 
development’ became a favourite slogan by the 
mid-1980s, and education is regarded as an 
important component of human (resource) 
development. Expenditure on education increased 
during the 1980s at a reasonably high rate of 
growth, particularly compared to the preceding two 
decades. However, the rate of growth — both in 
total and per capita — have not reached the levels 
experienced during the 1950s. The decade of 
the 1990s experienced the slowest rate of 
growth. It is a decade when economic reform 
policies, specifically the stabilisation and 
structural adjustment, were introduced in India, 
and they seem to have their own significant 
adverse effect. It would be interesting to interpret 
these trends in the framework of public finance, 
particularly as a phenomenon of “displacement 
effect” (Peacock and Wiseman, 1961), according 
to which, public expenditure on social sectors 
like education get displaced due to economic 
problems, and more importantly, public 
expenditure levels do not go back to the former 
(pre-war) levels even several years after the 
economic crisis. 


Allocation of Resources 


SECTION Il 


There are three important aspects relating to 
allocation of resources to education: (a) allocation 
of resources to education vis-a-vis other sectors, 
which can be referred to as inter-sectoral allocation 
of resources, (b) intra-sectoral allocation of 
resources within education, i.e., allocation to 
different levels of education, and (c) inter- 
functional allocation of resources referring to 
allocation of resources to different activities such 
as teaching, administrative, welfare activities, etc. 
Yet another important dimension of allocation of 
resources to education, that is important in a 
federal system like India is allocation of resources 
by the union government to the states. These 
aspects are briefly discussed in the following pages, 
surveying the existing scanty literature, and with 
the help of some important indicators using the 
recent data available. At the outset it may be 
noted that despite recognizing the contribution of 
education to economic growth and development, 
the pattern of allocation of resources to education 
is still far from satisfactory. 


Inter-Sectoral Allocation of Resources 


First, what is the priority given to education in the 
national development framework? This question 
is generally answered in terms of a few select 
indicators such as the share of education in GNP 
share of education in the government expenditure, 
share of education in the five year plan outlays, 
etc., some of which are discussed below. 


Share of Education in GNP 


Share of education in gross national product is 
the most standard indicator of national efforts 


on the development of education in a given 
society. This reflects the relative priority being 
accorded to education in the national economy. 
This indicator is also found to be superior to 
several other indicators. On the 
recommendation of the Education Commission 
(1966), the Government of India (1968) 
quantitatively fixed a target of investing six per 
cent of national income in education from the 
public exchequer by 1986. As the goal was not 
realized so far, it has been repeatedly reiterated 
that it would be fulfilled soon. Now the goal is 
set to be achieved by the end of the Ninth Five 
Year Plan, i.e., by 2002. 


Presently 3.6 per cent of GNP is invested in 
education in India (1997-98). Compared to the 
very low level of 1.2 per cent in 1950-51, this 
marks a very significant progress (Table 2.1). 
However, it needs to be underlined that this 
proportion is less than (a) the requirements of the 
education system to provide reasonable levels of 
quality education to all the students enrolled 
presently, (b) the requirements of the system to 
provide universal elementary education of eight 
years for every child of the age-group 6-14, and 
consequent growth in secondary and higher 
education, as universalization of elementary 
education in a comprehensive sense, includes 
universal provision of resources, universal 
enrolment, and universal retention, (c) the 
recommendations of the Education Commission 
(1966), the resolve made in the National Policy on 
Education 1968, reiterated in the National Policy 
on Education 1986 (Government of India, 1986), 
and the revised Policy (1992) to invest six per cent 
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Table 2.1: Share of Education in GNP in India (per cent) 


1980-81 
1981-82 3.0 
1982-83 3.0 
1983-84 3.0 
1984-85 3.1 
1985-86 3.2 
1986-87 3.3 
1987-88 3.6 
1988-89 = 3.6 jel 
1989-90 + 45 
Average ie 3.2 
1990-91 49 
1991-92 4.0 
1992-93 46 
1993-94# 42 
1994-95% | 4.0 
1995-964 | 40 
1996-9784 | 3.8 
1997-98(B)# 3.6 
Average 4.1 


EEE 


84-85 onwards government expenditure only 
# Quick Estimates Source:upto 1983-84, based on Education in India, (various vears) 
After 1983-84, Department of Education, Ministry of Human Resource Development 


of GNP in education,* (d) the proportion of GNP 
invested in education in many other developing, 
leave alone developed, countries of the world, 
including Africa, and (e) finally the proportion 
invested in India before the Jomtien conference. 
For instance, 4.9 per cent of GDP was invested in 
education in India 1990-91. But ever since, it has 
been rather consistently declining. (Figure 2.1). It 
should be noted that it would be a stupendous task 
to reach a level of six per cent of GNP by the end 
of the ninth Five Year Plan, as promised by the 
government, from the current level of 3.6 per cent. 
Among the countries of the world on which such 
data are available, India ranked 115th with respect 
to this indicator of national efforts on education, 
and amongst the countries with a population of 
100 millions or more, India figures at the bottom 
except Bangladesh. The need to raise this 
proportion considerably needs no over emphasis.” 
Almost all — from laymen to researchers — plead 
for the same, though there are no detailed 
estimates on what should be the desirable and 
feasible proportion of GNP? 


It may be however noted that the Education Commission's 
recommendation assumed higher economic growth rate than 
actually realized in the country, in which case, the requirement 
of education would be more than six per cent. 

In stead of pursuing this goal vigorously, attempts are being made 
to redefine the target, and play with not so confusing terminology, 
in violation of the spirit, and letter of the recommendations made 
by the national commissions on education, and approved by the 
Government of India, to show that the target has already been 
achieved. See Tilak (1999) for a comment on these trends. 
Norm based estimates (based on cost functions and enrolment 
Projections), by Tilak (1994b) suggest that it should be about 8 
per cent by 2000 AD. Rao (1992) compared the cost of education 
in India with developed countries like Singapore, and estimated 
that about a quarter of our GNP needs to be allocated to 
education. Seth (1985) felt that provision of appropriate 
education might require about 10 per cent of GNP. 

‘The coefficient estimated on the basis of the 1990-91 data is - 
0.3739. See also Tilak ( 1987b) for similar results on an earlier 
set of data, 
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However, this proportion has increased 
considerably in a few states (Table 2.2) including 
in some of the backward states. In fact, in some 
of the backward states like Bihar the proportion 
was above 6 per cent. This finding is not 
conclusive; in fact, it raises at the same time some 
questions. For instance, if the state income is low 
(or declines over the years), even a relatively small 
amount of expenditure (or stagnant level of 
expenditure) on education gives an impression of 
a high (or increased) proportion of state income 
being invested in education. Nevertheless this is 
the best available indicator on the efforts of a state 
in the development of education. 


The variations in the educational efforts of various 
states do not fall into any systematic pattern. The 
coefficient of correlation between the two is 
estimated to be small, negative and statistically not 
significant.* Based on similar results on coefficients 
of correlation for earlier years, it was concluded 
that it is not necessarily true that a state or nation 
invests more (or less) in education, particularly 
when measured as a proportion relative to total 
national or state income, than others because it is 
economically rich (or poor). For example, a state 
like Bihar which is economically a poorer state 
invests as high as 6.2 per cent of her income on 
education (1995-96) and Punjab which has the 
highest per capita income invests 2.1 per cent, and 
Haryana 2.3 per cent. Even states like Rajasthan, 
Jammu and Kashmir, Bihar, Assam, Andhra 
Pradesh and Orissa whose per capita incomes are 
about half or less than half of that of Punjab invest 
a higher proportion of their incomes on education 
than Punjab. 


This may mean that the level of economic 
development is not an important determinant of 
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Note: * Includes Haryana; ++ Included in Punjab; + 1989-90; 
1985-86 onwards: Government expenditure only; 
# Quick Estimates; $ Advance Estimates. 
Source: 1990-91, 1995-96; Analysis of Budget Expenditure on Education. 
Department of Education, Ministry of Human Resource Developmetn, New Delhi 
Other Years: Based on Education in India (various years). 


public expenditure on education. It is, in fact, 
necessary to analyze the determinants of 
expenditure on education in detail, but it is rarely 
attempted, but it has been strongly felt that 
allocation of resources to education is not based 
on any sound rational principles. 


The Education Budget 


Perhaps a more important gauge of what is 
actually happening is revealed by the priority given 
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to education in the government budget. 
Unfortunately there is no ‘education budget’ per 
se in India. To arrive at an education budget, one 
has to look at the education components in the 
union budget, and more importantly in the budgets 
of all the states and union territories. Then only 
one can present a complete idea of the education 
budget in the country. We do not have such an 
“integrated budget presentation” in our country.” 
The union budget fails to provide any significant 


Table 2.3: Budget Expenditure on Education in India 
(Education and other eerden 


eee 
Rs. in 10 
i mlms. 
Centre 
Revenue 5550.5 
Capital | 0.0 
Loans and 
Advances 0.5 
Total 5551.0 
States and 
| Union Territories 
Revenue 32627.6 
Capital 379.1 
Loans and 
Advances 211.0 
L Total 33217.7 
Total 
Revenue 
En 
Advances 211.5 j : i 
Total 38768.7 _ 10.9 _45333.7 11.1 52464.6 11.4 


Source: Analysis of Budget Expenditure on Education 1995-96 to 1997-98, 


Ministry of Human Resource Development, New Delhi, 1999. 


5 In this context, the Analysis of the Budgeted Expenditure on 
Education (Department of Education, Ministry of Human 
Resource Development) is a very valuable document, though it 
is published with a gap of 2-3 years 
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idea, as its contribution is relatively very small 
compared to the state budgets for education. 


Further, in the budget framework, resources flow 
from government in two forms -- in the revenue 
account of the budget and in the capital account. 
While in the revenue budget the share of education 
sector is reasonably large, in the capital budget the 
share of education is infinitesimally small, the net 
result being pushing down the share of education 
in the total budget. If central and state budgets 
are considered, both revenue and capital accounts, 
the total budget resources available for education 
formed around eleven per cent in 1995-96 
(Table 2.3). Further, we also notice that while in 
the central budget the share of education sector is 
3.1 per cent (4.0 per cent in revenue budget, and 
nil in the capital budget), it is approximately one- 
fifth of the budgets of the states and union 
territories (22 per cent in the revenue budgets and 
two per cent in capital budgets) in 1995-96. It may 
also be noted that even though the share of 
education in the (revenue) budget oscillated 
frequently, over the years, on the whole, the share 
in the central budget has increased from 1.6 per 
cent in 1967-68 to 3.1 per cent in 1995-96, and 
in the state budget, it has been around 20 per cent 
(Table 2.4). 


Budgetary resources flow into education from the 
Departments of Education, and also form other 
Departments (Ministries), both at the central and 
state level. While the share of the Department of 
Education is substantial, other departments also 


€ The expenditure in the Five Year Plans is spread over five years. 
Conversion of the actual expenditure into real expenditure in a 
Plan is made with the help of national income deflators (derived 
from GNP in current prices and GNP at 1980-81 prices 
corresponding to the total period of each Five Year Plan. 


contribute significant amounts to the education 
budget. Over the years, the later increased in 
relative proportion and from 8.5 per cent in 1971- 
72 to about 20 per cent of the total education 
budget in 1997-98 (Table 2.5). 


The share of education in the revenue budget 
remained more or less stagnant, around 20-25 per 
cent over the years in several states (Table 2.6). 
Most states devote roughly one-fifth to a quarter 
of their revenue budgets for education. According 
to the latest available statistics, only Kerala and 
West Bengal devote about 30 per cent of their 
respective revenue budgets for education (1995- 
96). In case of Kerala it is almost consistent though 
it has marginally declined, while in quite a few 
states the trends are rather erratic. 


If we look at the education expenditure levels in 
various states, in terms of Rs per capita in Figure 
2.2, we note that the inter-state variations in per 
capita expenditure on education are indeed very 
high, though they seem to be declining over the 
years (Table 2.7). 


Education in Five Year Plans 


Five Year plans are an important development 
strategy in India. Expenditure on education in the 
five year plans has shown a rapid rise since the 
inception of the first five year plan in the country. 
The absolute provision of outlays for education 
multiplied by more than 50 times since the First 
five year plan. The first plan invested Rs.1.5 billion 
on education. The expenditure rose to Rs.254 
billion in the eighth five year plan. Thus, it seems 
that increasingly larger resources are being 
allocated for education (Table 2.8). But when we 
look at the figures in real prices,° expenditure on 
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Table 2.4: Percentage of Education Expenditure on Education to Total Budget 


1974-75 
1975-76 
1976-77 
1977-78 


1978-79 21.8 Pe 13:1 
1979-80 21.6 2.0 TSA 


1980-81 2.0 12.8 
1981-82 20.8 1.9 12.5 
1982-83 21.3 13 10.8 
1983-84 20.8 11.4 
1984-85 23.3 2.7 13.1 
1985-86(R) 24.0 2.8 13.4 

30 134 
1987-88 £ : 

[ases E T E 
1989-90 21.3 21 98 
1990.91 20.8 
1991-92 18.9 EEE 102 
1992-93 18,9 23 10.5 
1993-94 19.3 2.6 10.5 

Pes MM ee 
1995.96 
1996-97(R) 19.2 2.6 111 
1997-98(B) 19.7 3.4 114 

Note: _ * includes union territories. 


R: Revised estimates; B: Budget estimates 
Others: Actuals;  .. : Not available 


Source: Analysis on Budget Expenditure on Education (Various years) 
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Table 2.5: Expenditure on Education by Education and other Departments in India 
(Rs in Ten Million) 


1971-72 
1972-73 
1973-74 
1974-75 


1975-76 1683.0 88.0 229.1 12.0 1912.1 100 
1976-77 1843.2 86.2 294.4 13.8 . 


1979-80 
1980-81 
1981-82 
1982-83 
1983-84 
1984-85 
1985-86 
1986-87 
1987-88 
1988-89 
1989-90 
1990-91 
1991-92 
1992-93 
1993-94 


1995-96 
1996-97(R) 
1997-98(B) 


Note: 


1994-95 


17193.7 


18757.6 83.8 


R: Revised estimates; B; Budget estimatg 
Source: Analysis of Budget Expenditure on Edd 


84.8 
85.4 
83.0 
82.8 
83.9 
83.4 
82.8 
150442 


(%) Total (%) 

922.5 91.5 85.3 8.5 1007.8 100 
1041.2 88.7 132.9 11.3 1174.1 100 
1196.1 89.7 137.5 10.3 1333,7 100 
1439.1 87.7 200.9 12.3 1640.0 100 


4784 | 152 81387 | 100 

542.0 : 
7191 | 125 57363 | 100 
790.1 | 120 6610.9 | 100 
12.5 7657.2 | 100 
1230.7 | 134 9211.9 | 100 
11269 | 112 10041.0 | 100 

1422.8 

; 
17950.1 | 100 
32975 | 161 204912 | 100 
3636.1 | 162 22393.7 | 100 
837] 40773 | 163 | 250303 | 100 
8 17.2 28279.7 | 100 
326062 | 100 
44695.4 | 100 
202 | 516833 | 100 
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Table 2.6: Share of Education in the Total Budget of the States 
(Revenue Account) (per cent) 


State 1960-61 _ 1970-71 | 1980-81 3 97 > 
Andhra Pradesh 211 
Assam [ant | 008 20 a 28.75 29.0 
Bihar [ 189 | 195 ES 265| ZE - i 24.63 28.8 


CEM a 23.2 
Haryana 
Himachal Pradesh 22.6 19.86 Ye) 
Jammu & Kahmi 163 | 134 | 193| a| BIJ BI 18.9 


Karnataka 212 213 ZEN 22.0 22.58 212 
Kerala 36.0 35.7 31.7 = > 30.77 274 


Madhya Pradesh 24.2 24.2 21.0 24.2 24.47 29.5 
Maharashtra 25.2 21.3 240 | 22.4 21.1 213 


Orissa 128 ee oe ee 22.7 
Punjab mel zil a Blz B ms 
Rajasthan 24.5 189 | 260 [264 | 26.5 21:97 26.3 
Tamil Nadu Bal Dsl Al e 47 
Tripura 2 307 | sige tee ie as EN 
Uttar Pradesh 14.5 182 [mo] CO ea | | 
West Bengal 37.1 23:0 |e peo EEE ZEE [eS | O24 2010) ZA) 
India 22.5 ATIE EAO RSA 228226 
of Vrai | 169 | ma) 20s 
of Variation 28.3 22.0 15.5 14.7 


Note: * includes Haryana; ** included in Punjab; + 1984-85 
Source: Analysis of Budget Expenditure on Education (various years, 
and Annual Report 1993-94, Government of India, Ministry of Human Resource Development, New Delhi 


Figure 2.2 
Per Capita Expenditure on Education in 


Selected States 1997-98 


Rs. 
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Table 2.7: Budget Expenditure on Education (Revenue Account) Per Capita in Selected 
States in India 


(Rs. in Current Prices) 


+ 


1970-71 | 1980-81 1997-98(B) 
185.1 297.5 373.5 

= ooo zel en 
Gujarat B eea | za 458.4 526.2 
Haryana + 233.1 417.4 4618 
Himachal Pradesh TEE 665.6 719.2 
[ darma and ashe 57 | 26 | 630 | zoo | weil ez 
Kamatka OENE: 386.9 493.9 
ee | es) ras 
Madhya Pradesh 62 299.8 464.0 
Maharashtra 124 78.0 257.4 460.5 505.5 
Orissa EE 320.7 387.1 
Punjab De Nd es 330.4 521.9 
Rajasthan 18.0 202.3 367.1 458.0 
Tamil Nadu 94 243 | 545 | 2580 412.9 575.5 
es eo | zeil ae 
West Bengal 98 | 204 | 531 | 2102 275.6 373.9 
All-India | 78 | za | sar | zs9 | 20536 | 5257724 
Coefficeint of 

Variation 23.1 38.0 35.3 27.3 | 31.939 | 26.321152 


B: Budget Estimates; +: included in Pı 
Source: Selected Educational Statistics, MHRD. 


‘unjab; *: includes 
, Government of I 


education declined from the third five year plan 
onwards up to the fifth five year plan. The 
expenditure on education in real prices in the 
fourth five year plan was less than four-fifths of the 
expenditure in the third plan and the expenditure 
in the fifth plan was about three-fourths of the 
expenditure in the fourth plan. It is only in the 


Haryana 
India 


sixth plan this trend was reversed and the 
expenditure in the sixth plan was about double the 
expenditure in the fifth plan and is slightly above 
the expenditure in the third plan in real terms; and 
the expenditure in the seventh plan was about 1.8 
times the expenditure in the sixth plan. A major 
increase was effected in the eighth Five Year Plan. 


B 


| 
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Table 2.8: Expenditure on Education in the Five Year Plans 
(Rs.in 10 millions) 


First Five Year Plan (1951-56) 
Second Five Year Plan (1956-61) _ 
Third Five Year Plan (1961-66) 
Fourth Five Year Plan (1966-74) 
Fifth Five Year Plan (1974-79) 
Sixth Five Year Plan (1980-85) 
Seventh Five Year Plan (1985-90) Pees [eas 
Eighth Five Year Plan+ + (1992-97) 254d 
Note: ++ Provisional Expenditure; * based on National income deflators 


Source: Five Year Plan(s), Annual Plan(s), Economic Survey(s) 
Annual Financial Statistics of Education Sector, 1997-98 


The relative importance given to education in the only during the seventh and the eighth Five Year 
Five Year Plans has declined gradually over the Plans, this declining trend was reversed. 7 
years, from 7.9 per cent in the first Five Year Plan, (Figure 2.3) The corresponding figure in the eighth 


to 2.7 per cent in the sixth Five Year Plan. It was Five Year Plan was high, 4.5 per cent. Though 


Figure 2.3 
Share of Education in Five Year Plan Expendituers (%) 


1 The declining shares of education in the total plan outlays/ 
expenditure is a phenomenon common to several states also. E.g., 
in Andhra Pradesh the trends were most erratic, and in Uttar 
Pradesh and Bihar a somewhat consistent declining trend in the 
{Clative priority accorded to education in the Five Year Plans can 

noted, 


C—O 
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the proportion has been increasing after the 
Jomtien conference, it is interesting to note that it 
only equals the fourth Plan allocation; and it is still 
much less than the proportion allocated in the first 
Five Year Plan. 


Not only has the relative importance given to 
education in the plan expenditure gradually 
declined until the sixth five year plan, but also the 
relative share of education in any five year plan, 
including the seventh and the eighth five year 
plans, has been the lowest, despite the hymns sung 
in praise of education in every plan document. 
The closest figure is three per cent allocated to 
health in the seventh and the eighth five year 
plans. Several major sectors received much higher 
than the allocation made to the education sector, 
as can be noted from Table 2.9. 


Thus it appears that there are three important 
phases in the allocation of resources to education 


in the five year plans. During the first three five 
year plan periods, the allocation to education had 
been more than five per cent. Even though it 
declined in the second plan, the decline was 
immediately checked in the third plan. The second 
phase, i.e., the post-1968 Policy period, consisting 
of the fourth, fifth and the sixth five year plans, 
was characterized by a consistent decline in the 
plan allocation to education. The seventh, the 
eighth and the ninth five year plans form the third 
phase when efforts are being made to check the 
declining trend and to substantially increase the 
allocation to education. 


Intra-Sectoral Allocation of Resources and 
the Priority given to Elementary Education 


An analysis of intra-sectoral allocation of resources 
in India during the plan period shows a lopsided 
emphasis on elementary education, and also on 
other layers of education. A clear cut shift in the 


Table 2.9: Sectoral Outlays in Five Year Plans in India (per cent) 


45| 41 | 
CPA 
100 | 10] 


(196) 


| 00] 10 
(3943) | (10965) | (22292) (12737)| (43410) (7086) | (15859) (10352) 


Noe Fguresin ( ) are Rs. in 100 milions. 
+ 1966-68 (Three annual plans) 
++ 199091 and 1991-92 (Fwoannual plans) 

Source: Five Year Pan(s), and Economic Survey(s) 


priorities is quite obvious from the figures in Table 
2.10. In the first five year plan, 56 per cent of the 
total plan resources to education were allocated to 
elementary education, 13 per cent to secondary, 
9 per cent to university education and 13 per cent 
to technical education. The relative importance 
given to elementary education declined to 35 per 
cent in the second plan, to 34 per cent in the third 
plan, and gradually to 30 per cent in the sixth plan. 
It is only again during the seventh and the eighth 
plans significant efforts were made to increase the 
allocation substantially, though the allocation in the 
eighth plan was still less than the corresponding 
one in the first plan in percentage terms. The share 
of other levels, excepting technical education, 
experienced a significant increase, though the 
increase is not smooth until the sixth plan. In the 
first plan only 13 per cent of the total educational 
expenditure was meant for secondary education 
and by second plan it increased to 19 per cent 
where as that for university level increased from 
less than one-tenth to nearly one-fifth in the second 
plan, to about one-fourth in the fourth and fifth 
plans, reduced to about one-fifth in the sixth five 
year plan, and then seems to have been drastically 
reduced to nine per cent in the seventh plan. 


Elementary education was given a boost in the 
seventh plan. This boost seems to have been 
possible with severe cuts in plan resources for 
secondary and higher education. Elementary 
education received a more favourable treatment in 
the eighth plan. (Figure 2.4) 


The plan period can be divided into four phases 
depending on the pattern of intra-sectoral 
allocation of resources to education, viz., phase I: 
1951-56 (the first five year plan period), phase Il: 
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1956-69 (the period covering the second and the 
third five year plans, and the annual plans), phase 
Ill: the post-1968 Policy period up to 1980, or 
simply 1969-1986, and phase IV: the post-1986 
(Policy) period. Phase I witnessed a substantial 
part, nearly three-fifths, of the total plan 
educational resources, being allotted to elementary 
education, i.e., high priority was given to 
elementary education and a low priority to higher 
and technical education. The period favorable to 
elementary education ended with the end of the 
first five year plan. Phase II, specifically the second 
five year plan marked the beginning of a drastic 
decline of resources allocated to elementary 
education and a doubling or trebling of resources 
allocated for higher education. It may also be 
noted that the overall developmental priorities also 
changed with the beginning of the second five year 
plan. Relative emphasis shifted from agricultural 
sector in favor of industrial sector. Industrial 
development requires manpower, and higher 
education was looked towards for the supply of 
manpower. Accordingly, expenditure on higher 
education was increased considerably. It reached 
a proportion of 24 per cent by 1967-68, while the 
corresponding figures for elementary education 
showed a decline from 56 per cent in first plan to 
17 per cent in 1966-67. Phase Ill, i.e., period after 
1969 showed a slight reversal of these trends. The 
proportion of elementary education showed an 
increasing trend and that of university and 
technical education showed a gradual decline. 
This may be attributable partly to the Education 
Commission’s (1966) concerns, and the National 
Policy on Education 1968 that laid emphasis on 
elementary education. 1986 marks the beginning_ 
of the renewed emphasis on elementary education, 
with the formulation of the National Policy on 


Lu 
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Table 2.10: Intra-Sectoral Allocation of Plan Expenditure in Education in India in the 
Five Year Plans 
(Rs. in 10 millions) 
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Note: * Includes pre-school education; _… Negligible; ++ Outlay; 
E: Estimates by the Planning Commission; ** 1965-66 to 1967-68 (three years) 
+ 1990-91 and 1991-92 (two years) 
Totals may not add up, as Totals include expenditure on other programmes such as art & culture, youth services etc 
Source: Five Year Plan(s), Annual Plans(s), Analysis of Annual Plan, Education Sector (various years), 
and the Report of the NDC Committee on Literacy, Planning Commission, New Delhi 
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Figure 2.4 
Share of Elementary Education in Education Expenditure in the 
Five Year Plans (%) 


Education (1986), and with the ‘operation 
blackboard’ and similar other programmes 
launched by the union and state governments. 
The allocation for elementary education was 
stepped up significantly during the seventh five 
year plan, and the eighth five year plan continues 
to lay the same emphasis on elementary 
education. 


Though the third phase showed marginal 
improvements so far as elementary education is 
concerned, it has yet to go a long way to reach 
the proportion that it obtained in the first plan. As 
it has been argued by Tilak and Varghese (1990), 
had the pattern of intra-sectoral allocation of 
resources in education sector adopted in the first 
five year plan continued, universalization of 
elementary education would have been an easy 
task, if not already accomplished by now. 


While universalization of elementary education has 


been becoming an increasingly tougher and 
tougher task, causing repeated postponement of 
the goal, the relative priority given to elementary 
education in the total educational expenditures has 
gradually declined over the successive five year 
plans. 


Plan and Non-Plan Expenditure on 
Elementary Education 


All this may present only a partial picture because 
non-plan expenditure is also equally important. 
Plan expenditure on education, including in case 
of elementary education, is relatively very small, 
compared to non-plan expenditure on education. 
In fact, non-plan expenditures form the major 
chunk of expenditures on education. A large 
proportion of the expenditure on elementary 
education (and also education as a whole) is non- 
plan is nature, and presently only 12 per cent is 
of the plan category. Since 1980-81, this 
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proportion has increased from 5.9 per cent to 
7.5 per cent in 1990-91 and then jumped to 24 
per cent in 1996-97 (Table 2.11). It may be 
emphasised that since non-plan expenditure is 
only for maintenance, the smaller plan 
expenditure, the small is the scope for setting 
new directions of development and to introduce 
reforms. 


But the trends in total, plan plus non-plan, 
expenditure are also of the same kind, as described 


above (Figures 2.5 and 2.6). The share of 
elementary education in GNP has decreased 
marginally from 1.53 per cent in 1989-90 to 1.38 
per cent in 1995-96 (Table 2.12). This is the 
change during the post 1986 Policy decade, 
though it is generally felt that high priority is being 
given to elementary education after the 1986 
Policy. The trend is not the same in all states. 
Himachal Pradesh, for example, allocated four per 
cent of its SDP to elementary elucidation, and 
Punjab about one per cent only (Figure 2.7). 


Table 2.11: Plan and Non-Plan Expenditure on Elementary Education 


Note: R: Revised estimate; B; Budget estimate 
Source: Analysis of Budgeted Expenditure on Education (various years) 
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The share elementary schools in the total ‘direct/ 
recurring’ expenditure on education, plan and 
non-plan combined together, remained more or 
less stagnant, ranging between 40 per cent and 50 
per cent (Table 2.13). 


Though plan expenditures are relatively small, the 
increase in plan expenditure is very important as 
plan expenditures allow increase in development 
activities, including tonstruction of school 
buildings, recruitment of new teachers and 
launching of new development programmes. The 
significant increase in the relative share of plan 
expenditure on elementary education in the 1990s 
could be due to (a) the massive operation 
blackboard programme that involved provision of 
additional classrooms, additional teachers in single 
teacher schools, and provision of a huge basket 
of teaching learning material, that is expected 
to have significant effects on quality of 
education, (b) provision of incentives, 
Particularly noon meals to school children, and 
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(c) flow of external aid to education, in the form 
of DPEP and other projects. 


In all, expenditure on elementary education 
increased significantly in current prices. During the 
1990s alone, the public expenditure on elementary 
education increased by 2.4 times from Rs.7,956 
crores in 1990-91 to Rs.20,780 crores by 1997-98 
(budgeted). However, in real prices the growth has 
not been so impressive (as already seen in 
Table 2.12). 


Inter-Functional Allocation of Resources 


Further, functional classification of expenditure on 
elementary education given in Table 2.14, though 
dated, confirms the most prevalent view that non- 
recurring expenditure on buildings, libraries, 
equipment, furniture, etc., forms a very small 
Proportion, 2.1 per cent, of total expenditure on 
elementary education. That many primary schools 
are run in open space, kachha buildings, 
inadequate rooms, etc., is a clear reflection of the 


My 


Allocation of Resources 


Table 2.12: Trends in Expenditure on Elementary Education in India (Rs. in millions) 
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Table 2.13: Trends in Intra-sectoral Allocation of Total Expenditure on Education 


(Rs. in millions) 


in India 


== Indirect/ Grand 
Total |  Non-Rec. Total 
ls Expenditure 
1950-51 60 184 921 232 1153 
(7) (20) (100) 
1955-56 81 293 1148 449 1897 
(6) (20) (100) 
1960-61 146 585 2573 870 3444 
EEE (6) (22) (100) 
(SOG GEE ES 2023 105 1241 4673 1192 5853 
1970-71 128 2709 9611 1572 11183 
(28) (100) 
1975-76 206 5410 17925 3122 21047 
(1) (30) (100) 
1980-81 13921 10014 34425 1981 36406 
(41) (29) (29) (100) 5 
1983-84 22016 14414 610 15068 52699 2539 55238 
EAE] (27) (1) (29) (100) (100) 
1984-85 28550 20200 5 14788 3 T 63538 
(45) (32) (23) (100) 
34483 22939 - 17148 5 ž 74570 
(46) (31) (26) (100) 
1986-87 - 22675 E 3 87516 
(44) (30) (23) (100) 
1987-88 48567 32196 - 23539 A z 104302 
(100) 
= 124087 
EN E T] (100) 
1989-90 2 150442 
(100) 
1990-91 5 171936 
(100) 
3 z 187576 
(100) 
1992-93 $ z 209529 
CAERE (100) 
1993-94 z 234131 
(46) (100) 
1994-95 126389 x x 272321 
(46) eee RE 
1995-96 152177 103440 38713 5 B 315135 
neen (100) 
1996-97(R) 180473 117895 44727 F 370459 
1997-98(B) 207818 123711 49097 = : 412459 
| (50) (30) : (12) (100) 
Rate of Growth 
(1950- 51/1997-98) 31.0 32.1 25.2 29.0 
Note: 1984-85 onwards government expenditure only 


Source: Upto 1983-84: Based on Education in India 
After 1983-84: Department of Education, Ministry of Human Resource Development 


same. Expenditure on fixed capital such as 
buildings, however, increases with increase in levels 
of education. On the whole, formation of fixed 
capital in this human capital industry, such as in 
the form of buildings takes place at a very slow 
pace.® The slow pace may be justified, as the 
capital needs of the education sector might decline 
with fewer and fewer new schools being needed 
and opened, as there exist already schools in 
almost every habitation. But it should be noted 
that the backlog in terms of buildings is still high. 
This is clearly understandable as very often not 
only schools, but also colleges and even 
universities are found with no basic infrastructure 
facilities like buildings, furniture and equipment. 
Thus the present pattern of spending does not 
contribute much to physical capital formation. 


Of the total recurring expenditure on elementary 
education, teachers’ salaries amount to more than 
90 per cent, and expenditure on the salaries of the 
non-teaching staff form the next largest proportion, 
about three per cent. All other items, including 
teaching learning material like apparatus, 
chemicals, books, libraries, and others like financial 
incentives, games, sports etc., receive negligible 
amounts. Teachers’ salaries increase as a 
proportion of the total recurring expenditure, as 
One goes down the educational ladder. 


Available data for the 1990s allow another brief 
look at inter-functional classification of expenditure 
on elementary education, classified in a different 
form (Table 2.15). The pattern in the 1990s does 


For example, the annual real rate of growth of non-recurring 
expenditure at upper primary level between 1976-77 and 1987- 
88 is 1.85 per cent, compared to 5.6 per cent in recurring 
expenditure. 
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not show any systematic trends and any significant 
changes in priorities. This may be partly due to 
the nature of data available. The available data 
do not provide a detailed break-up. Trends in 
expenditure on government schools show a zig-zag 
pattern — the relative proportion experiencing 
frequent ups and downs; grants in aid to local body 
schools remained more or less constant, and 
grants-in-aid to private schools also experienced a 
somewhat zig-zag pattern. Most, if not all of the 
aid to government, local body and private schools 
is for the salaries of teachers and others. So about 
90 per cent of the total expenditure on elementary 
education could be treated as expenditure on 
salaries. Quite interestingly, the relative priority 
accorded to teacher training, remained constant. 
Though there is a marginal increase in the share 
of quality enhancing inputs like textbooks, the 
relative proportion continues to be very small, 
accounting for less than 0.5 per cent in 1996-97. 
The proportion allocated to financial incentives in 
the form of scholarships has marginally declined 
and continues to be rather insignificant — 0.3 per 
cent in 1996-97. This pattern of financing needs 
to be examined in contrast to research evidence 
available, though on other countries, that 
demonstrates significant effects of investment in 
non-salary items such as text books, and other 
teaching-learning material on the quality and 
overall efficiency of education systems in 


developing countries. 


Public Expenditure on Elementary 
Education per Student 


The time trends in expenditure on education per 
student, that is indicative of some aspects of quality 
of education in terms of physical and human 
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Table 2.14: Expenditure on Education, by Objects 


1983-84 
Elementary 
Salary of Teaching Staff 90.4 92.2 
Salary of Non Teaching Staff 28 3.8 3.3 
e of Buildings 0.6 S 0.7 0.7 
Maintenance of Equipment & Furniture 0.2 0.3 0.2 
Apparatus, Chemicals, etc. 0.1 0.1 0.1 
Libraries 0.0 0.1 0.1 
Scholarships and other aids 0.5 T7: 1.0 
Games and Sports 0.1 0.1 0.1 
Hostels 0.1 0.2 0.1 
Other Items | 19 2 23 
Total Recurring | 1000 100.0 100.0 
(1289) (912) (2201) 
Non Recurring Expenditure 

Libraries 0.8 2.9 T7 
Buildings 55.8 46.5 519 
Equipment 6.1 7.0 6.5 
Furniture 71 6.9 7.0 
| Other Items 30.0 cage 36.7 32.9 
H Total Non Recurring 100.0 a 100.0 100.0 
- (27) (19) (46) 

he Distribution of the Grand Total 
Recurring Expenditure 98.0 k 97.9 98.0 
Non-Recurring Expenditure 2.0 21 2.0 
| Grand Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 
RS (1315) | (932) (2247) 


Note: Figures in ( ) are Rs in ten millions. 
Source: Based on Education in India 1983-84. 
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Table 2.15: Intra-Sectoral Allocation of Public Expenditure on Elementary Education in India 


Direction, Inspection & Admn., 
Assistance to Govt Schools 
Assistance to Private Schools ihe 
Assistance to Local Body Schools 
Teacher Training 

Non-Formal Education 2 
Scholarships 
Textbooks 
Other 

Total 


1995-96: Revised figures; 1996-97: budgeted figures. 
Source: MHRD (various years) 


infrastructure facilities available to students on increased at a very modest rate of growth of 2.1 
average, presented in Table 2.16 are indeed per cent in real prices; and middle level education 
disturbing. In the four decades after the inception at a rate of growth of less than one per cent, even 
of planning, i.e., from 1950-51 to 1990-91 though the trends in current prices are somewhat 
expenditure per pupil on primary education impressive (Figure 2.8). 

Figure 2.8 
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There are significant decadal variations. 
During the decade of the 1970s, the 
expenditure per student on primary education 
increased fast, but during the same period, 


the expenditure per student in middle level 
registered a negative rate of growth. Middle 
level education received a favourable 
treatment only in the 1980s. 


Table 2.16: Per Student Public Expenditure by Primary and Middle Levels of Education 
(Rsi per annum) 


n ‘Primary Middle 
At Cn Aes At 80-81 prices 

99.5 185.5 

115.0 168.8 

s 5 132.6 197.4 

O 141.0 167.9 

193.4 160.9 193.4 

285.1 168.3 221.0 

411.4 547.6 184.5 245.6 
|__ Growth Rates (%) | 
1950-91 49.18 34.40 2.14 0.81 | 
1950-61 09 16 09 | 

1960-71 11.0 15 1.7 
1970-81 18.23 12.78 2.14 -0.20 . 
1980-91 15.57 18.31 1.47 2.70 | 


Source: Based on Education in India (various years). 
Growth rate: Simple average annual growth rates 
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Resource Requirements for UEE 


Finding resources to finance universalisation of 
elementary education is an urgent task as well as, 
contrary to popular fears, is an entirely achievable 
task. On the basis of the recommendation of the 
high powered Saikia Committee, a Group of Experts 
was constituted to estimate the requirement of 
financial resources for making elementary education 
a fundamental right in the Constitution. Based on 
a detailed estimation of costs of each item/ 
programme the Group of Experts has estimated 
that universalisation of elementary education 
requires additionally Rs.136.9 thousand crores (1 
crore = 10 million) during the next ten years (Table 
3.1). While this figure may seem to be awesome, 
certainly being much higher than the Rs.40 
thousand crores for a five year period, estimated 
by the Saikia Committee, it has to be noted that 


additionally it means only Rs.14 thousand crores 
a year on average, or additionally 0.7 per cent of 
GDP (if the GDP grows at a modest rate of growth 
of 5 per cent per annum). This should be easily 
possible. 


According to the Committee’s estimates, this would 
provide for a reasonably good pupil teacher ratio 
of 1:30, improved physical access to schools, 
provision of instructional material, other necessary 
incentives, and on the whole a tolerable minimum 
level of quality of education, etc., to every child 
in India, by the end of the first decade of the 21st 
century. The Expert Group also felt that if the 
government is serious about allocation of six per 
cent of GDP to education, the task becomes much 
more easy: six per cent of GDP would not only 


Table 3.1: Additional Expenditure Required for Universalisation of Elementary Education 
in India (Rs. in crores) 


1998-1999 
1999-2000 | 
2000-2001 | 
2001-2002 
2002-2003 
2003-2004 


2006-2007 


| Total 


Note: _ * average. 
Source: Based on MHRD (1999). 
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provide the needed resources for universalisation 
of elementary education, but it also allows 
provision of additional resources for growth of 
secondary and higher education. Further, the 
Group showed that increasing of total allocation 
to education to reach six per cent of GDP is not 
at all difficult, given (a) the economy is likely to 
grow at a rate of growth of above five per cent, 
(b) the likely increase of tax/GDP ratio from 16 per 
cent to 18 per cent, and (c) the likely increase of 
the non-tax-revenue/GDP ratio from about three 
per cent to five per cent during the next ten years. 
The Group also had attempted to clear two absurd 
propositions that are in circulation: (a) that we 
cannot have universalisation of elementary 
education, because it is too costly; and (b) that the 
only way to have it to divert funds to it from higher 
education. 


Mobilisation of Resources for Elementary 
Education 


In the process of review of the National Policy on 
Education 1986, the Government of India (1990) 
for the first time referred in detail to-some of the 
methods that are nowadays being discussed to 
generate additional resources for education. These 
methods largely refer to higher education sector. 


Prominent ones among the several measures that 
are discussed presently include: (a) raising fees, 
discriminately, (b) revitalization of the national loan 
programme for students, (c) special taxes such as 
graduate taxes, (d) corporate donations through 
liberal tax concessions, and (e) self financing by 
the education sector, and most of them are relevant 
in case of higher education, and to some extent 
in case of secondary education, but not in case of 


elementary education, and as such they are not 
discussed here. 


As elementary education can be treated as a public 
good, and also as universalization of elementary 
education is, more than any thing else, a 
Constitutional obligation, and as the Constitution 
desired that it be provided free to all, very few in 
India and even in other countries, argue for raising 
non-governmental resources for elementary 
education substantially, excepting arguing for using 
existing resources more efficiently, for strengthening 
the base for local finances, and for generation of 
voluntary community resources to supplement the 
governmental efforts. The role of local bodies is 
being expected to be vital in not only generating 
more resources but also in the context of 
decentralized planning and management of school 
education. The 73rd Constitutional Amendment 
on Panchayati Raj institutions may result in more 
demands on Panchayats. 


Decentralisation and Mobilisation of 
Community Resources for Financing 
Elementary Education 


Quite a few suggestions are being put forward to 
mobilize additional resources for elementary 
education. The Government of India (1986, 1990) 
explicitly favours community financing of 
elementary education. For example, the National 
Policy on Education 1986 stated: 


“Resources, to the extent possible, will be 
raised by mobilizing donations, asking the 
beneficiary communities to maintain 
school buildings and supplies of some 
consumables, raising fees at the higher 
levels of education, and effecting some 


savings by the efficient use of facilities...” 
(Government of India, 1986, p. 28). 


In contrast to the earlier stand that the State shall 
provide resources for universalisation of 
elementary education, now, even for elementary 
education, is stated that non-governmental 
resources would be required. The Government of 
India (1986, p. 28) states: 


“the Government and the community in 
general will find funds for such 
programmes as: universalisation of 
elementary education; liquidation of 
illiteracy .” 


It is being increasingly realized that the government 
has to accord a high priority for universalization 
of elementary education. At the same time, it is 
now being realized that the government’s 
capability in funding education has reached a 
saturation point relatively, suggesting the need for 
a search for community resources for education. 


An important development of the 1990s refers to 
significant efforts of the government to decentralise 
educational planning and administration and 
involvement of the community at various levels in 
Planning, administration, financing, monitoring 
and supervision of the working of the school 
system. Following the Constitutional amendment 
in favour of Panchayat Raj institutions, and also 
the launching of externally aided projects in 
Primary education, village education committees, 
school development committees and similar 
committees at various levels are set up with the 
involvement of the local community. With the 
Participation of these committees, efforts are also 
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being made to mobilise physical and financial 
resources for the village communities to finance 
elementary education. For example, the School 
Reform Act in Andhra Pradesh provides for 
establishment of Committees for people’s 
participation in educational activities at various 
levels — a school committee, a Panchayat 
Education Committee, Mandal Education 
Committee, Municipal Education Committee, 
District Education Committee, and for monitoring 
the activities relating to education two boards one 
at district level called District Education Board and 
another state level called State Advisory Board for 
School Education. These committees at various 
levels are expected to be composed of parents, 
community leaders and teachers, with a fair 
representation of women. The Committees are 
vested with several powers including resource 
generation. Thus a significant move has been 
made on the part of the government to 
decentralise the administration of school education 
in the state. Such experiments are not however 
getting spread all over the country. 


Financing of Private Schools: Private 
Enrichment and Public Pauperization 


One important issue that has significant 
implications for financing education, even school 
education, relates to private schools and the public 
policy towards private schools. In the present 
period, characterized by global wave of 
privatization, it is being increasingly felt that private 
schools are an effective answer to the problems of 
depleting public budgets. The role of private sector 
in educational development in India is totally 
different from that of the private sector in this 
mixed economy in general. Private education or 
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private schools necessarily mean a privately 
managed system, and not necessarily a privately 
funded system of education. Thus, private schools 
are of two kinds: private aided schools, and pure 
private or unaided private schools. The aided 
private schools do not provide any significant 
financial relief to the government, as more than 95 
per cent of the recurring expenditure, and some 
times some part of capital expenditure of these 
schools are met by the government. Private 
institutions have to survive for a few years, 3-5 
years, before they could qualify for government 
aid, some times even retrospectively.* Both during 
the initial and later periods, they might make 
profits by under paying teachers and other staff, 
charging various types of non-tuition fees, and 
through other questionable practices. Thus private 
sector not only does not necessarily reduce public 
financial burden, but also enriches itself at 
government and social expense. 


That the private aided schools live with only public 
subsidies is an indisputable fact. For example, out 
of the total government expenditure on primary 
education in the state of Uttar Pradesh, 88 per cent 
was spent on private aided elementary schools, in 
the form of grants; this is to be contrasted with the 
number of schools. Just 1.7 per cent of the 
primary schools, and 14.3 per cent of the 
secondary schools in Uttar Pradesh are private 
aided ones, while the rest are run by government 
or local bodies (in 1993). In other words, an 
alarmingly disproportionate amount out of the 
government expenditure on elementary education 
was spent on an infinitesimally small number of 


1 in fact, it may not be appropriate to refer to such schools as 


‘private’ schools. 


the primary and upper primary schools. Similar 
is the situation in Tamil Nadu, though the degree 
of unevenness is not so sharp as in Uttar Pradesh. 
(Table 3.2). Thus private aided schools cause a 
severe inequitable distribution of government 
expenditure on education. 


Thus it seems that private aided sector rarely 
generates any substantial resources on its own, but 
relies extensively on governmental grants. By 
taking away disproportionately (in relation to 
number of schools) large amounts from the limited 
public budgets, private sector also contributes to 
pauperization of government schools, and 
misallocation of public resources. It has already 
been noted in the earlier sections that the 
contribution of the private sector to public 
education in the form of voluntary donations and 
endowments is very small, and further that this 
share is rapidly declining. Given such evidence, it 
would be unrealistic to assume that private sector 
in education would provide any financial relief to 
the government. 


The unaided primary schools do provide some 
financial relief, but at huge social and economic 
cost. The adverse effects include accentuating 
dualism, elitism, and class inequalities. Tilak 
(1994c) has analyzed the various characteristics of 
private versus public schools in India, and has 
found that the private schools cater to the needs 
of the rich only, their quality of education is not 
necessarily superior to the state run schools, they 
do not have any equity oriented programmes in 
the schools, etc. 


It has been earlier found that the effects of private 
schools on income distribution in the society are 
so severe, that they even outweigh the positive 
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Table 3.2 Government Assistance to Private Schools and No. of Private Schools - 
Expenditure on a Given Level of Education (revised) 


Andhra Pradesh : 
Arunachal Pradesh : à 2.20 
Assam 15 12 3.38 
Bihar 0.0 Ee 
Goa 0.0 0.0 16.38 
Gujarat 0.0 0.0 5.62 
Haryana 10 ie Cer eee en 
Himachal Pradesh 0.0 OE a 2.69 
Jammu & Kashmir 0.0 0.0 
Karnataka 38 15 
ee EE 559 
Madhya Pradesh 22 5.9 1.65 3.27 
Maharashtra 0.1 WE 0.1 4.67 6.04 
Manipur 46 
Meghalaya 69.6 28.8 22.30 91.55 | 
Mizoram 32.6 173 
Nagaland 06 01 
Orissa 279 EE E aie coe | 
Punjab 05 o ree 
Rajasthan 45.6 1.6 RO O A 
Sikkim 05 Ben Pe eee A 
Tamil Nadu 80.2 TE he teu et e S| 
Tripura 0.0 eee a, Se eee 
Uttar Pradesh 91.5 87.7 
West Bengal 0.0 KEE 7.96 
Chandigarh 45 ee EET a O 
Delhi 724 Ee SOS 2.76 
sore eee Se Eee eee AS 
All India eee ea LE 


i -! - i f Human Resource 
Source: Analysis of Budgeted Expenditure on Education 1989-90 to 1991-92 and 1995-96 to 1997. 98, Minsitry ol 
Development, Department of Education, New Delhi; 1991-92 and 1995-96 to 1997-98, Minsitry of Human Resource Development, 
Department of Education, New Delhi; 1986-87 and 1990-91 to 1992-93, Minsitry of Human Resource Development, Department 
of Education, New Delhi. 
* as per cent of Total Governemnt expenditure on Education at the given level 
+ as per cnet of All schools 


Gi : 
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effects of the vast public (government) school 
system, and thereby the net effect being 
significantly negative. 


The private sector is slowly but steadily growing 
in size, though the present size is still very small. 
It is interesting to note that voluntary contributions 
to government institutions have come down very 
significantly, and at the same time the number of 
profit making private institutions has increased. 
These trends reflect a shift from motives of 
philanthropy and charity on the part of private 
enterprise to profit and greed. 


Lastly, the size of private sector is very small, 
though it is causing significant distortions in the 
pattern of financing education. At the same 
time, its relative size cannot also increase 
significantly, as the benefits attached to private 
schooling are mostly due to scarcity of places in 
private schools, and the benefits get reduced 
with expansion of the private sector. It has also 
been found that the private sector has already 
reached ‘optimum’ levels in India, the ‘optimum’ 
levels being defined in terms of the share of 
private sector in developed countries like the 
US. 


Foreign Aid for Education! 


SECTION IV 


Among the several sources of financing education 
in India, foreign aid has not been significant during 
the last four decades. But foreign aid is one 
important source of finances for education in 
several developing countries. Its importance gets 
enhanced in developing countries like India where 
public budgets for education become very tight 
with the structural adjustment policies adopted. 
But it is, however, too much to expect that foreign 
aid will solve the financial problem in education 
substantially in a vast country like India, when it 
could not do significantly even in small countries 
of Africa, Latin America and Asia. As Verspoor 
(1993, pp. 103-04) noted: 


“International aid has not been able to 
change the course of events. International 
meetings have set goals and redefined 
priorities on a regular basis. Over the past 
25 years, a well-established education aid 
community has developed, with a: busy 
meeting schedule, several newsletters, 
professional networkers, and aid watchers. 
It includes also an international education 
research community with several 
respectable journals. But the action has 
rarely been at par with the rhetoric. In fact, 
it can be argued that external aid to 
education has been peripheral to the 
course of educational development.” 
(emphasis added) 


In the trends on foreign aid for education, a clear 
shift can be noted, the priority shifting from higher 


1 


This section partly draws from Tilak (1998). 


education in the 1960s to secondary education 
(diversification of secondary education in 
particular) in the 1970s and upto mid-1980s, and 
to primary education since the late 1980s. 
Relatively more aid began to flow to primary 
education. The World Conference on Education 
for All (Jomtien, 1990) is also partly responsible 
for the increased emphasis on foreign aid for 
primary education. 


In India the need for external assistance for 
education in general, and primary education in 
particular was not felt for a long time. Foreign aid 
was felt necessary only in case of foreign 
exchange-intensive, capital intensive, and foreign 
expertise needed sectors only. Education in India 
in general, and primary education in particular, 
does not belong to either of these categories. The 
donors also felt the same. But like the rest of the 
new economic policies relating to liberalization, 
and structural adjustment, policies on foreign aid 
for financing primary education have been 
introduced without any serious debate in the 


country. 


The 1990s is a decade that marks a new phase of 
developments in education in general, and primary 
education in particular, in case of foreign aid. 
Preceded by a serious economic crisis, the 
Government of India adopted in 1990 structural 
adjustment policies, which had inflicted serious 
cuts in budgetary resources for education in 
general, including elementary education in 
particular. Consequently, a social safety net 
programme was launched to protect vulnerable but 


oi 
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important sectors like primary education and basic 
health care from the adverse effects of stabilisation 
and structural adjustment policies. Thus began the 
international assistance for primary education in 
India, which has been the most significant 
development in education in independent India, 
as external assistance was not sought even for 
other levels of education for a long time by the 
government of India during the fifty years of 
independence. In fact, quite a few international 
aid organisations were very eager to enter into the 
primary education scene in India from the mid- 
1980s onwards. However, the Government of 
India felt no need of external assistance for primary 
education. The foreign exchange crisis in 1989 
followed by the adoption of structural adjustment 
policies, which were regarded as ‘a necessary evil’ 
changed the whole situation and thereby the 
approach of the government. For the first time, 
primary education sector was rather reluctantly 
opened to the enthusiastic external aid 
organisations on a large scale.? Starting with the 
World Bank assistance for primary education in ten 
districts in Uttar Pradesh and that of UNICEF in 
Bihar, a plethora of international — both multi- 
lateral and bi-lateral — aid organisations are 
currently in operation in India working for the 
improvement of primary education system. Some 
important organisations are: World Bank, 
European Community, UNICEF United Nations 
Development Programme (UNDP), ODA of 


2 
There were a couple of minor projects in operation earlier. They 


include non-formal education projects in a few selected villages 
financed by United Nations Children's Fund (UNICEF) and 
primary education projects in selected schools in Andhra Pradesh 
funded by the Overseas Development Administration (ODA). 
The exceptions are: Shiksha Karmi project and the Lok Jumbish 
project in Rajasthan, both funded by Swedish International 
Development Agency and the Mahila Samakhya project financed 
by the Dutch government. 


England, and Swedish International Development 
Agency (SIDA). In order to ensure better 
coordination from the point of view of the 
government of India and governments of various 
states (provinces) in India on the one hand, and 
the host of international aid organisations on the 
other, the government of India has launched a 
programme of District Primary Education 
Programme (DPEP), as a broad overall umbrella 
of international aid programmes in primary 
education in the country. Quite a few other 
programmes assisted by external agencies that 
were in existence before the formation of the DPEP 
are also brought under this common umbrella. A 
couple of projects however, remained separately. 
In all, starting with 42 districts in seven states in 
phase | of the DPEP in 1994, the programme is 
expanded to cover 149 districts, as shown in Table 
4.1, and in fact, is being planned soon to cover 
242 districts in fifteen states, out of the total 500 
and odd districts in the country. 


DPEP: Critical Issues and Emerging 
Trends 


Given the situation in some other countries where 
a multitude of external agencies work on primary 
education uncoordinated, and even contributing to 
confusion, if not chaos, with conflicting policies, 
procedures, approaches and plans of action, the 
formation of the overall umbrella of DPEP by the 
government of India could be seen as an important 
step in a positive direction that facilitated better 
coordination among the three partners, viz., the 
government of India, the governments of the 
states, and the funding agencies, avoided 
duplication and ensured some kind of coherence 
and consistency in the overall programme. From 


Table 4.1: Geographical Coverage of DPEP (Number of Districts) 


States 
Assam 
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Haryana 


Karnataka | 


Kerala | 


Tamil Nadu 


Maharashtra 


Madhya Pradesh 19 


Himachal Pradesh 


Gujarat 


Orissa 
Andhra Pradesh 


West Bengal ie 
Uttar Pradesh 
Bihar 


Rajsthan 
Total 42 


Source: DPEP Moves on.... (New Delhi: Ministry of Human Resource Development, 1997) and DPEP Calling (Nov. Dec., 1999). 


the point of view of planning and management, 
this is indeed an important step, though it also 
worked as a catalytic force contributing to some 
weaknesses of the whole programme, as we 
discuss a little later. 


Of all, the most important consequence of DPEP 
is relaxation of resource constraints in planning 
education. Educational planning under austerity 
(or under conditions of severe resource constraints) 
has had been the characteristic feature of planning 
education in India for a long time, as in many 
developing countries. Perhaps for the first time, 
the districts in India were told that each district 


participating in the DPEP would be given about 
Rs. 400 million for a 7 year project period under 
DPEP. While Rs.350-400 million is a substantial 
additional amount for a district, Rs.50-60 million 
per annum is not really that high compared to the 
present level of public spending of about Rs.600 
million per district in India (1994-95). While there 
are not detailed and comprehensive estimates on 
trends in external aid for education, according to 
the available data, external assistance accounts for 
about Rs.10,000 million (in the 2000-2001 union 
budget), as shown in Table 4.2. 


This may be compared to the current level of total 
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Table 4.2: Externally Aided Projects in the Union Budget Plan Allocations (Rs. in crores) 


Note: R: Revised estimate; B: Budget estimate. 
Source: Expenditure Budget 2000-2001. 


expenditure on elementary education, which is 
about Rs.200 billion (thousand million) in the 
country (1997-98). Thus despite geographical 
expansion of the programme as noted earlier, it still 
cannot be regarded as a massive large scale 
programme of improvement of primary education 
all over India, as the funds constitute less than 
three per cent of the total expenditure of the 
government on elementary education. More than 
the effects of resource availability, the influence of 
the DPEP — both positive and negative — on the 
education scene as a whole is indeed very 
significant. These effects could either be direct or 
catalytic in nature. 


District planning in primary education has been 
restored to a respectable place under the DPEP 
While there has been much talk about the need 
for district planning in education in India for a long 
time ever since independence, including 
constitution of a few important national level 
committees on district or block level planning, few 
significant efforts could be made until recently in 
this direction, except for a couple of random district 
plans in education prepared earlier by researchers 


and planners. DPEP has been envisaged to be 
based on district planning, and accordingly, district 
planning in primary education became very 
important. This is the single most important 
positive contribution of DPEP. 


One of the primary strategies of the DPEP is 
decentralisation of policy making, planning, 
administration and implementation of the 
educational policies and plans which is very 
important in a big country like India, where some 
of the states and even districts are larger than many 
countries in the world in terms of population. But 
when a uniform format was prepared under DPEP 
essentially by the government of India, some of the 
fundamental aspects relating to decentralisation 
went into oblivion. While the plans are formulated 
at decentralised levels, the formats for the 
formulation of the plans were given by the central 
government. The formats included detailed 
procedures and guidelines to be followed at every 
step. They also included specific limits on the 
availability of external resources and their broad 
pattern of allocation between different major items 
of expenditure — which are same for all districts. 


It can be felt that at best the responsibility of 
implementation of the programme is decentralised, 
that too with limited degrees of freedom. The 
implementation is consistently monitored by 
central government and specially constituted 
bodies by the central government, apart from 
appraisal and reappraisal missions of the funding 
agencies. All this could not be avoided not only 
because the central government and several state 
governments are involved, but also because, to a 
great extent the funding agencies could also find 
it convenient to follow a commonly agreed format. 
Perhaps it can be safely concluded that such a 
common format enabled more state governments 
and new funding agencies to enter the scene and 
progress fast as well. The governments as well as 
the funding organisations find it convenient, 
though at the same time they might realise the loss 
of scope for innovations and experimentation in 
their activities. 


Having noted all this, at the same time, it should 
be stated that various types and levels of 
manpower, including planners, administrators, 
educationists and community leaders at 
decentralised levels — the states, the districts and 
even lower levels — are involved in the 
Preparation of the plans and in their execution, 
which gives not necessarily a pseudo, but in fact, 
somewhat a rich, flavour of decentralisation. This 
is because these several local bodies did not 
Participate in such activities earlier in such a 
Significant way. The 73rd and 74th Amendments 
of the Constitution of India also strengthened the 
mechanisms of decentralisation with the creation 
of village/local level sociopolitical bodies such as 
Panchayat (local government bodies at village 
level) and Village Education Committees. 
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This is again not free from all weaknesses. The 
creation of autonomous ‘societies’ at national, 
state, district and village levels to take active role 
in the management and implementation of the 
programme is an important feature of the 
programme in a framework of decentralisation. 
But simultaneously with the creation of these 
parallel structures, the government machinery 
seems to have been slowly sidelined. These 
parallel structures erode the importance of the 
government. In short, all this may lead to an 
increasingly reduced role of the government in 
education in general, including specifically primary 
education. 


The Programme is in operation in about 150 of 
the 536 districts of the country. The government 
and also the external agencies could run such a 
massive programme relatively easily without facing 
serious problems and constraints, unlike in many 
other countries, partly because of the existence of 
highly trained, skilled and talented manpower, 
though not sufficiently evenly spread all over the 
country. As a result, the need, on a large scale, 
for consultants from abroad is not felt either by the 
government or by the external agencies. Further, 
capacity building of the manpower at local levels 
has been an important component of the 
programme, which gradually fulfils the increasing 
demand for trained middle level manpower. In 
fact, capacity building at local levels has been an 
important outcome, as it indeed becomes an 
important prerequisite for preparation of any 
meaningful district plan in a decentralised 
framework. As planning has been from above for 
a long time, expertise also got concentrated at 
national and state levels. Under DPEP it has 
become imperative to train and develop local level 
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manpower for planning, project preparation and 
for execution of the plans and projects. This is 
another important contribution of DPEP 


Similarly the massive programme could be run 
relatively smoothly, as a large amount of research 
on various aspects of primary education, which 
can be called in the terminology of the 
international funding organisations ‘sector work’ is 
already available, and the gaps in research could 
be filled in no time, due to the existence of a large 
network of universities and research institutions in 
the country with sufficiently well trained 
researchers. In a sense, the external agencies 
might not have felt the need for extensive technical 
assistance work to start the project but for collation 
of research. Further, the programme has a 
component of strengthening of research and 
research capacities of institutions and individuals. 
After all, elaborate research does help the funding 
agencies, in addition to helping the recipient 
governments, a lot. 


A few more important trends also seem to be 
emerging, which may have serious long term 
implications. In a sense, the whole approach of 
the DPEP is highly sectarian, in stead of being 
holistic to the cause of education development. 
First, with different kinds and quantum of inputs 
being pumped into the DPEP districts and not in 
the non-DPEP districts, inequalities might be 
created between DPEP districts and non-DPEP 
districts even within a given state. The programme 
is geographically not holistic. Second, primary 
education is not approached in a holistic manner. 
For example, it would be surprising to note that 
‘Education For All’, ‘Universalisation of Elementary 
Education’ and DPEP are perceived by state 


administration as different projects/programmes 
and are in operation in several states rather in an 
uncoordinated fashion. So even the programme 
of elementary education is not viewed as a holistic 
programme. Further, upper primary level, which 
is a part of the compulsory elementary (‘basic’) 
education in India, seems to have been given not 
sufficient attention. Thirdly, while the DPEP cells/ 
bureaus have been endowed with a higher level 
of physical, human and financial resources, and 
are also associated with modernisation and 
efficiency, systemic improvement such as in case 
of primary education as a whole, and in case of 
directorates of school education (that include 
primary education), not to speak of the department 
of higher education and the department of 
education as a whole in the states is not noticeable, 
Fourthly, other levels of education, particularly 
secondary and higher, are being increasingly 
ignored. Not only budgetary resources for 
secondary and higher education are either 
stagnant or have declined in recent years, but also 
even the planning and management aspects of 
secondary and higher education do not seem to 
be receiving the usual level of, if not adequate, 
attention of the government. Such a sectarian 
approach causes serious imbalances in education 
development in the society. The flow of external 
funds for primary education as “an adjunct to the 
structural adjustment operations” (Ayyar, 1996, 
p. 352) perhaps complicated the issues, as 
structural adjustment policies include reduced 
role of the state in all spheres including in 
education, specifically post-elementary 
education. Thus though funding for DPEP is 
programme-based, it might work like policy- 
based lending operations of external 
organisations. 


An immediate fallout of DPEP can be reduced 
domestic efforts to finance primary education. The 
central government could suggest to the states to 
join DPEP and to go for external financing, so that 
it could reduce its transfers (or additional transfers) 
out of central revenues to states to finance primary 
education. Similarly states have been willing to 
go for external financing, as it can relieve pressures 
on themselves for (a) mobilising additional 
resources on their own, and (b) reallocation of 
budgetary resources in favour of primary education 
more efficiently. In addition, external assistance 
has been attractive to states, as the central 
government transfers the external assistance to 
states as grants, not as loans. Fall in domestic 
efforts to finance primary education is possible 
despite the condition of ‘additionality’ in 
external assistance, as the condition of 
additionality might refer to absolute level of 
expenditure incurred in the base year, and not 
to the rate of growth in expenditure 
experienced. On the whole, the states seem to 
view the programme essentially as a centrally 
sponsored programme with generous resources 
flowing into the states through central 
government. What seems to be overlooked 
both by the central and state governments is the 
long term debt burden on the people. 


Either district planning or capacity building does 
not really require external assistance. It is a sad 
Point that they could be made possible only under 
externally assisted programme of primary 
education. While the contribution of DPEP has 
to be acknowledged, it should be emphasised that 
the very fact that district planning and capacity 
building are revitalised only under an externally 
assisted programme speaks more about the 
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inability and failure of the government on these 
two fronts during the last fifty years. More over, 
most, if not all, of the components of the DPEP 
— whether they relate to quantitative expansion, 
improvement in quality, or improvement in equity, 
or decentralisation — do not actually require 
foreign exchange. Many of these components 
have had been funded with the help of domestic 
resources. Thus a clear and sound rationale for 
external assistance for primary education does not 
exit. This is perhaps the most important weakness 
of the programme. The eagerness of the 
international aid organisations to finance primary 
education in India on the one hand, and the 
severely deteriorated general budgetary conditions 
of the government at the beginning of the 1990s 
on the other, have been responsible for launching 
of the programme of external assistance for 
primary education. 


Correspondingly a very important and damaging 
consequence of DPEP (and the economic reform 
policies introduced since the beginning of the 
1990s) has been of a different kind. A view, which 
people used to question, has been now widely 
accepted and has been least questioned, and it is: 
government does not have money even for 
primary education and for the development of any 
qualitative or quantitative or any dimension of 
primary education. An unfortunate and not 
necessarily a correct impression is being created 
that improvement in primary education in the 
country will be possible only with the help of 
external assistance. As a result, district after district 
and state after state are eager to enter the DPEP, 
as the only source available for financing primary 
education is believed to be external assistance. 
Resource poor (as well as resource rich) states 
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compete with each other to enter into the DPEP 
arena for external assistance for primary education. 
This, what can be described in familiar terms, as 
dependency culture, has widely spread in no time 
both horizontally across all parts of the country in 
all states, irrespective of political ideologies of the 
tuling parties in the states, and vertically at all 


layers of government and administration, and 
people in general in the whole country, creating a 
euphoria that primary education in the country 
cannot be developed without external assistance. 
This can be described as a sad and sudden turn 
in the history of primary education in independent 
India. 


Concluding Observations 


SECTION V 


The Constitutional Directive of universalisation of 
elementary education in India still eludes, even 
four decades after the expiry of the deadline 
prescribed by the Constitution. It is feared that 
unless sufficient resources are devoted to 
elementary education, and meaningful strategies 
are adopted, the goal might remain 
unaccomplished. In this paper a quick review of 
a few key dimensions of financing elementary 
education has been attempted. It should be seen 
as a modest attempt to present an analytical and 
descriptive review of major issues in financing 
education in India. Broad trends in financing 
education in India are outlined, and the policies 
discussed. Squeezing data from different sources, 
an elaborate statistical profile has also been 
attempted. For this purpose a few important issues 
have been selected, and on each issue empirical 
evidence is presented, and the available research 
is briefly surveyed to highlight the gaps in research 
and knowledge. But neither the issues selected are 
exhaustive, nor is the discussion on the issues 
highly in depth, 


The rationale for financing of education is clear. 
Both economic theory and empirical evidence on 
returns to investment in education and distribution 
benefits of investment in education necessitate 
financing of education. The recognition of the 
investment nature and the public good 
characteristic of education are expected to 
influence the policies and pattern of financing 
education positively and significantly. The role of 
the government is found to be justifiably crucial in 
funding education in India. 


Despite official recognition of education as an 
investment, and as a ‘crucial investment for 
national survival’ by the Government of India, the 
pattern of allocation of resources to education is 
far from satisfactory, judged in terms of adequacy, 
efficiency and equity. The priority accorded to 
education in the Five Year Plans, total government 
budget expenditures and in GNP need to be 
improved. There are signs of improvement in 
intra-sectoral allocation of resources in favour of 
elementary education. 


The beginning of the 1990s is marked by a few 
significant developments in the socioeconomic 
spheres of the developing countries of the world. 
The World Conference on Education for All 
(Jomtien Conference) held in Jomtien, Thailand, 
in March 1990 has made a few significant 
contributions in the form of (a) recognition of 
importance of education for development and (b) 
correspondingly a revival of commitment of the 
governments, the internal organisations an the 
societies as large to education in general and to 
primary education in particular. In a sense, 
governments became more serious with the goals 
of Education for All. 


Parallel to this, unfortunately the 1990s also 
marked a beginning of serious economic problems 
in most developing countries, necessitating 
adoption of stabilisation and structural adjustment 
reform policies. The economic reform policies had 
a serious adverse effect on public expenditures in 
general, including education in particular. Public 
budgets for education, including for elementary 
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education, began to suffer seriously. The social 
safety net programmes and corresponding flow of 
foreign aid to primary education, mitigated the 
adverse effects of economic reform policies on 
primary education, but only to a certain extent. As 
a result, today we find mixed trends in public 
financing of education in many developing 
countries in the 1990s. 


India is not an exception to these global trends. 
Though the public expenditures on education, and 
also as a proportion of the government budgets 
showed an increase in the 1990s, public 
expenditures on education as a proportion of 
national income declined steeply from above four 
per cent to much below four per cent. 
Government expenditure on elementary education 
as a proportion of national income also declined 
from 1.6 per cent in 1990-091 to 1.4 per cent in 
1996-97. In the last couple of years, allocations 
to elementary education have been increased. But 
a substantial part of the increase in the outlay for 
elementary education is accounted by external aid, 
leading many to warn that the growth in public 
expenditure on elementary education is largely 
“borrowed growth.” 


The need to enhance the levels of funding 
elementary education is obvious. It is estimated 
that realisation of the long cherished goal of 
universalisation of elementary education requires 
additionally Rs.137 thousand crores in the next ten 
years — about Rs.14 thousand a year, or on 
average about 0.7 per cent of national income per 
annum. This does not seem to be an un“ 
achievable task, nor is it un-affordable. At the end 
it may, however, be noted that finances are only 
a necessary condition, but not a sufficient 
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condition for achieving universal elementary 
education in India. 


The issue of mobilising additional resources for 
education is also briefly discussed here. First, it is 
concluded that as far as school education, 
specifically elementary education a ‘pure public’ 
good and a ‘merit’ good, is concerned, there are 
no magic solutions. Government has to finance 
‘generously’ education. Efforts to augment non- 
government resources may be restricted to higher 
education. Additional resources that can be 
generated from the community for financing school 
education may be viewed as supplementary 
resources and the government should own 
complete responsibility of funding. There are a few 
developments taking place in funding school 
education. Two important developments have 
been reviewed: privatization, and international aid. 
Both have their own limitations. The former 
accentuates socioeconomic inequalities in the 
society, besides leading to enrichment of the 
private sector and the pauperization of the 
government schools, and the latter cannot be an 
effective solution, even if associated anomalies can 
be eliminated. A strong political commitment to 
finance liberally the education sector from 
domestic resources seems to be the only 
alternative. 


To conclude, the new economic policies initiated 
in 1991 that involve short term stabilization and 
long term structural adjustment policies in India are 
feared to immediately result in cuts in public 
budgets for education, as happened in several 
developing countries that adopted these policies, 
as these policies clearly involve reduction in public 
expenditures and deficits, and in the long run they 


may result in a drastic change in public policies on 
financing of education. Higher education sector 
in India has already tasted bitterly some budget 
cuts. It is feared that primary and elementary 
education might also suffer. However, the District 
Primary Education Programme being launched 
with external assistance in several states is hoped 
to provide some sort of protection to primary 
education from the budget squeezes. Nevertheless, 
the financial crisis in education is transparent, and 
the crisis is forecasted to continue. 


Concluding Observations 


The need for strengthening the resource base for 
education is obvious. However the choices 
seem to be limited as far as school education is 
concerned. Given the Constitutional Directive, 
and other considerations, government should 
continue to take complete responsibility of 
financing elementary education, and other 
sources can only supplement the governmental ` 
efforts. There is need to improve the overall 
allocation pattern in financing education in 
India. 
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